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Peiping’s Agriculture: A Resounding Failure 


It is no longer simply the hypothesis of China 
“experts” that, during the first Mao Tse-tung 
decade, China has been steadily approaching 
a general economic impasse through neglect 
of agriculture. China’s present severe agri 
cultural crisis—and the seriousness of its 
potential—are now, and. none too soon, ad- 
mitted by the Communists themselves. 

Recent agricultural difficulties are demon- 
strated by the government’s failure to reach 
its 1960 goal in farm produce; by Peiping’s 
inability last year to meet its annual debt to 
Moscow, paid largely in agricultural com 
modities; by Communist China’s first large- 
scale purchase of grain from abroad—Austral- 
ia and Canada; by relaxation of generally 
stringent restrictions on overseas Chinese 
shipments of food parcels into China; and 
very possibly by the recent Sino-Soviet trade 
agreement’s omission, at least publicly, of 
customary Chinese exports of meat and grain 
to the Communist bloc. 

Inside China itself discontent, not just 
with customary low rations but with food 
shortages, has burst forth spasmodically dur- 
ing the past few months in the very rare form 
of overt complaints. Antigovernment posters 
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have appeared, for instance, in the key in- 
dustrial city of Shanghai. Certain rural com- 
munities have forcibly objected to “lending” 
their precious grain surplus to deficit or 
famine areas. Continuing numerous refugees 
from Kwangtung report that cadres (Com 
munist agents or activists) will do almost any 
big and little illegal favors for gifts of food. 
Peiping does not blame any of the present 
difficulties on Mao Tse-tung, whose study and 
adulation reached new heights in 1960 and 
whose “thought,” (with its “original contri- 


butions” to Marxist-Leninism, “applicable 


anywhere in the world,” “always leading to 


victory,') formed the 


guideline for the 
decade’s economic policies. Apart from the 
usual 


scapegoat (“evil elements”’—a term 


which covers “unreformed” bourgeois and 


landlords or scoundrels and saboteurs of 
bourgeois and landlord parentage who have 
“sneaked” into the commune, government 
and party), Peiping blames what it still can- 
not resist occasionally calling “momentary 
difficulties” on two successive years—1959 and 
1960—of unusually bad floods, droughts, in- 
sect pests, that is, the “natural disasters” which 


have struck China regularly throughout its 





long history. Nineteen sixty, Peiping 
claims, was the worst natural calami- 
ty year in a century. (We cannot yet 
control nature completely, said an 
official recently. Not long ago, in the 
days of Great Leap Forward fervor 
when Socialist Man could conquer 
anything, this remark would have 
been heresy.) 

Some observers, including this 
writer, believe that the Communists 
have exaggerated undoubtedly real 
blows from floods, droughts, and so 
on, of 1959 and 1960 to cover up 
party errors of long-standing and re- 
cent origin, some of them pointed 
out in mid-1959 by Peiping-berated 
“rightist opportunists” in the party 
and government. 


Rigid Theories 


Perhaps more important than natu- 
ral disasters have been mistakes by 
man, growing chiefly from dogged 
adherence to rigid, inappropriate 
Marxist and Maoist theories; the tre- 
mendous problem, never solved yet 
in the Middle Kingdom, of adminis- 
tering through millions of petty of- 
ficials or cadres over the great ex- 
panse of China any policies, good or 
bad; and the endless contradiction 
between China’s growing population 
on the one hand and, on the other, 
the expanding need for agricultural 
produce such as food and other farm 
products for light industry and pay- 
ment for imports. 

Probably Peiping’s fundamental 
mistake has been its classic Marxist 
insistence on centering a grossly dis- 
proportionate amount of the coun- 


try’s capital and effort on almost hys- 


terically accelerated development of 
heavy Through 1958, 
Mao’s motto was, “Heavy Industry 


industry. 


is the fundamental goal and basis of 
the national economy.” In 1959 im- 
perceptibly, almost secretly, the mot- 
to slipped to, “Simultaneous develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture, 
with heavy industry given the pri- 
ority.” Only in the party documents 
of the last few months has the line 
changed so much that the party is 
having a hard time explaining it to 
some members: now, “Agriculture is 
the basis of China’s economy,” while 
agricultural increase, particularly of 
grains (steel has finally dropped to 
second place in economic priority), 
is the chief task not just of the rural 
population but of the whole people 
and the whole party. 


Industry Overemphasized 


For nearly a decade, Peiping has 
neglected and sacrificed agriculture 
while using it to support light and 
finance heavy industrial develop- 
ment. It has given some 550 million 
peasants a beggar’s share of essentials 
like fertilizer or vital farm and irri- 
gation equipment. But it is with 
agricultural produce that it has paid 
the bloc countries for imports of 
heavy industrial machinery and the 
materials and technicians to plan, 
build and supervise its great new in- 
dustrial complexes. Peiping achieved 
this nearly fatal miracle not merely 
by putting the whole country on 
minimum rations of everything from 
food and clothing to paper and soap, 
but by feeding farmers less than 
workers and less and less in general. 


At the same time it brutally de- 
creased their rest and increased their 
work load, adding to longer hours in 
the fields such extra activities as con- 
structing mammoth irrigation works 
or spending useless months building 
and tending homemade iron and 
steel furnaces. 


Commune a Disaster 


Parallel with this policy which, if 
pursued long enough, was bound to 
slow down not just agriculture but 
the entire national economy, were 
other tactics based on Mao’s great 
thoughts; for instance, to increase 
agricultural yield by subjecting peas- 
ants to endless speed-up campaigns 
and sieges of reindoctrination. Least 
successful of all the government’s 
policies, probably, was the imposition 
on farmers of “socialist” forms of 
rural organization, culminating in 
one of Mao’s nearly disastrous “origi- 
nal contributions” to Marxist-Lenin- 
ism, the commune, to which Premier 
Khrushchev has steadily and sensibly 
refused to give his blessing. 

Within eight years the Chinese 
farmer, first given the private land 
Mao had long promised would be his 
in perpetuity, found himself forced 
into joint work teams, then coopera- 
tives, then collectives and finally the 
commune, Mao’s favorite brainchild, 
which was counted on, foolishly, to 
work miracles. 


Mrs. Durdin was born and brought up in 
China and has reported on Far Eastern af- 
fairs for many years. She contributes to The 
New York Times and other publications, 
and is the author of Headline Series No. 
136, “Mao's China.”” (In a second article 
Mrs. Durdin will examine the deficiencies 
and failures of the commune.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Soviet Veto Would Doom Disarmament 





A new round of East-West talks on 
disarmament is in the offing (Sep- 
tember is the most likely month). 
The question is now whether new 
talks will have any more chance of 
succeeding than those which have 
been going on ever since World 
War II. 

The chances are they will not 
but the hope, of course, is that they 
may. Certainly the subject becomes 
more serious each year, just as each 
year it becomes more complicated. It 
is Washington’s considered opinion 
that, given the character of the cur 
rent arms race, the chances of a 
nuclear catastrophe by miscalculation 
than the 


chances of avoiding a catastrophe. It 


or accident are greater 
is this philosophy which underlies 


the President’s weapons program, 
as reflected in his defense budget. 
This relies more on forces that can 
“ride out a massive nuclear attack” 
and be “applied with deliberation,” 
rather than on our past dependence 
on deterrent forces which call for 
“hair-trigger response,” as explained 
by Secretary of Defense, Robert S. 
McNamara, when he testified before 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 


tee on April 4. 


Uncontrolled Disarmament 
Spells Anarchy 


Premier Khrushchev is the only 
leader who seems to think the dis- 
armament problem and its solution 
are simple—although it is doubted 
here that he privately agrees with his 
public expressions. He still advocates 
general and complete disarmament 
within four years, which Washington 
officials say is as phony as a $13 bill. 
It would not only be difficult to reach 
agreement in that time, but tech- 
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nically impossible to set up a world 
wide system of controls, that is, con 
trols which would work. The result 
would be anarchy, tension, crises- 
and this may be just what Mr. Khru 
shchev wants. 


Disarmament Staff Increase 


But while John J. McCloy, director 
of the United States Disarmament 
Administration, has serious doubts 
not about the need, but about the 
prospects for a disarmament agree 
ment—he is nevertheless tackling his 
new job with vigor and determina 
tion. He is doubling, possibly tri- 
pling, the number of members on his 
disarmament staff from 80 to per 
haps about 250. He has appointed a 
panel to study the impact of disarma 
ment on the national economy, after 
having discovered that there were no 
such studies anywhere in the Ad 
ministration. He is far from encour- 
aged by the turn the nuclear test ban 
talks have taken in Geneva, where 
Soviet spokesmen have backed away 
from previous agreements and have 
once more demanded a veto on en- 
forcement. As for Khrushchev’s as 
sertion to Walter Lippmann in an 
that had 
been led personally to believe that 


exclusive interview “he 
the West would be satisfied with 
about three ‘symbolic’ inspections,” 
rather than 19 or 21, the only way 
Washington can interpret this state 
ment is that it is typical of Soviet 
diplomacy carried to the extreme. 

It is obvious to Mr. McCloy, as to 
all who have to negotiate with the 
Russians, that an “open” society like 
ours, as opposed to the “closed” so- 
ciety of the U.S.S.R., has distinct dis- 
advantages. For the Russians know 
a lot about American military instal- 


lations, whereas the United States 
knows very little about theirs. The 
result is that when the West meets 
the U.S.S.R. at the conference table 
and the Russians are asked to dis- 
close such information, they invaria 
bly answer, “All right, but then you 
have to give up something painful, 
too.” Basically it is the fact that the 
Communist society is “closed” which 
makes agreement on a nuclear test 
ban or any kind of disarmament so 
difficult—if not impossible. 
Moreover, the West is confronted 
with Soviet insistence on a veto on 
operations or administration—the 
kind of veto which the U.S.S.R. has 
demanded in the UN with respect to 
Secretary General Dag Hammar 
skjoid’s functions and is now press 
ing in the test ban talks. If the Rus- 
sians persist in demanding the veto, 
this will doom the test ban talks as 
well as any disarmament negotia 
tions. Mr. Khrushchev’s comment to 
Walter Lippmann, “T will never en- 
trust the security of the Soviet Union 
to any foreigner,” suggests just that. 
If Mr. Khrushchev refuses to accept 
a “neutral” administrator, President 
Kennedy can be counted on not to 
accept an “unneutral” one. 
According to Mr. Lippmann, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev is pessimistic about 
disarmament talks because Mr. Mc- 
Cloy is in charge of the United States 
negotiators. It is “asking the goat to 
look after the cabbage patch” is the 
picturesque way he put it. But to put 
a Communist, or pro-Communist, in 
charge of administering any dis- 
armament agreement would be, as 
President Kennedy might well 
phrase it, “to put the bear in charge 
of the honey pots.” 
Nea STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Intervention for Freedom: U.S. Dilemma 





Events in Laos, Cuba, at the Geneva 
nuclear test-ban conference and in 
the United Nations all indicate that 
the hopes of the Kennedy Adminis- 
_ tween the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. through quiet diplomatic 
negotiations may be doomed to fail- 
ure. In these, and other areas of con- 
troversy, the Soviet government, 
afeer what seemed an initial pause to 
discover the intentions of the new 
President, is proving to be increas- 
ingly intransigent, whether on its 
own initiative or, as some observers 
believe, because of pressures on the 
part of Peiping. The question now 
pessimistically asked is whether Pre- 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev, hitherto 
regarded as a shrewd realist, will 
stop short of the brink, or whether 
he might risk a showdown that 
could lead to war. 

In the past responsible Western 
leaders had believed that Mr. Khru- 
shchev was as aware of the risks of 
nuclear war as the West’s leaders, 
and would seek to avoid them. This 
is still the view of Walter Lippmann 
after his April interview with the 
Soviet leader. Mr. Lippmann, how- 
ever, left Moscow convinced that Mr. 
Khrushchev genuinely believes that 
the underdeveloped countries will 
follow the road of communism, and 
that therefore resort to war is unnec- 
essary. 


Communism Not Inevitable 
But if the long-held Marxist belief 


in the inevitability of war is no 
longer a dogma of Mr. Khrushchev, 
neither is it necessary for the West 
to accept the inevitability of commu- 
nism for all underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Most of the newly emerging 


countries of Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East are ruled by authori- 
tarian governments, but Communist 
totalitarianism has taken hold in few 
of them, except in areas already con- 
trolled by Communists such as 
North Vietnam and North Korea. 
of Communist bloc countries is Cuba. 
And there the April attempt of 
small-scale landings by Cuban exiles, 
many of them former Castro sup- 
porters, which had been greatly mag- 
nified in advance, ended in seeming 
failure. } 

The debate will long continue as 
to whether the United States, while 
avoiding the use of its own military 
forces, should have avowed its aid to 
the Cuban rebels for whom it offi- 
cially expressed its sympathy. The 
doctrine of nonintervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Latin American 
countries has been a basic tenet of 
the Organization of American States, 
and in recent years has been re- 
spected by Washington, except for 
the case of Guatemala in 1954. 


Monroe Doctrine Alive 


But in the Monroe Doctrine this 
country unilaterally proclaimed that 
it would consider any attempt by 
European powers to extend their 
“system to this Hemisphere” as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 
In 1960, after Mr. Khrushchev had 
pronounced the Monroe Doctrine 
dead, and suggested that it “should 
best be buried,” President Eisen- 
hower declared that he would “not 
permit the establishment of a regime 
dominated by international commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere”; 
and the State Department reaffirmed 


that “the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine are as valid today as they 
were in 1823 when the doctrine was 
proclaimed.” 

It is understandable that the Unit- 
ed States, having opposed interven- 
tion by European powers in the 
Western Hemisphere, would also 
want to bar intervention by the new 
powers, Russia and Communist 
China, which openly intervened in 
doubt about his own convictions on 
this score when, on April 3, he de- 
clared that Cuba offered “a clear and 
present danger to . . . all the repub- 
lics of the Hemisphere,” and called 
on Cuba to cast off its Communist 
ties. 

He went further than this, how- 
ever, and said: “If this call is un- 
heeded, we are confident that the 
Cuban people . . . will join hands 
with other republics in the struggle 
to win freedom.” Observers on the 
spot in Miami believe that the Unit- 
ed States gave not only sympathy, 
but also tangible aid, te those Cubans 
who were determined to fight for 
their country’s liberation from the 
Castro regime. This was an oppor- 
tunity for Washington to support 
foes of communism in a way which 
had proved tragically impossible in 
the case of Hungary. 


Should U.S. Intervene? 


The United States is in the throes 
of a terrible moral dilemma. If it in- 
tervenes in Cuba with its own mili- 
tary forces, then critics abroad, and 
even at home, can say that Washing- 
ton’s intervention in Cuba does not 
differ in essence, although it would in 
methods, from Russia’s intervention 


(Continued on page 136) 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Should U.S. 
Maintain Anti- 
Colonial Stand? 


~~ 


Foundation. 








DANGERS OF 
ANTICOLONIALISM 


Letter from Arnold Whitridge, 
former professor in the History, Arts 
and Letters Department of Yale Uni- 
versity, to The New York Times, 
April 2, reprinted with permission 
from that newspaper and the author. 


No one who loves Portugal and the 
Portuguese can feel anything but 
sorrow and regret over the mob 
demonstrations against the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Lisbon. On the other 
hand, many of your readers will not 
agree with your conclusion that the 
stoning of the embassy proves that 
Mr. Stevenson was right when he 
put the United States on record in 
the Security Council as being in fa- 
vor of a United Nations investigation 
of Portuguese rule in Africa. 
Admitting that the United States 
disapproves of what the Portuguese 
are doing in Angola, or rather of 
what they are not doing, does it fol- 
low that the best way of persuading 
Mr. Salazar to change his ways is to 
hold him up to the obloquy of the 
world? 
As a 
Security 


result of the vote in the 


Council, several hundred 
people in Portuguese Africa have 
been killed or wounded, and the 
United States has become so unpopu- 
lar in Portugal that it has lost what- 
ever ability it may once have had to 
influence Mr. Salazar’s colonial poli- 
cies. Is it not at least conceivable that 
an approach through the regular 
diplomatic channels might have been 
more successful? 


In his passionate denunciation of 
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colonialism and his proud references 
to our anticolonial tradition, Mr. 
Stevenson sometimes gives the im- 
pression of believing that the Ameri- 
can Revolution was fought for the 
benefit of the Indians. Let us remem- 
ber that our revolution was a family 
quarrel fought between white men 
for the benefit of white men. The 
less said about our treatment of the 
Indians since 1776 the better. 


Desire te Be Mere Libor 


Our present self-righteous pose is 
of course due to our perfectly natural 
desire to appear more liberal than 
the Russians. If they say they are op 
posed to colonialism, we have got to 
say we are more opposed, and if in 
the process we happen to step on the 
toes of our friends, that does not 
matter. 

The trouble this hundred 


percent anticolonialism is that if we 


with 


pursue it consistently we may soon 
find ourselves out of our depth. Are 
we, for instance, prepared to cham- 
pion the cause of Sir Roy Welensky 
in Rhodesia? 

Sir Roy Welensky is a tough 
minded colonial, who is at present 
having difficulties with the mother 
country. He wants to deal with the 
natives in Rhodesia in his own way 
without interference from Britain. 
His, position presents a startling 
parallel to that of our own colonials. 

Sir Roy will probably not prove as 
utterly ruthless as the American 
frontiersman, but the issue is the 
same. If we are going to admit the 
historical parallel with Sir Roy We- 
lensky, then we had better pipe down 
on the slogan, “Africa for Africans.” 


Christopher Emmet, chairman of 
Friends of the Captive Nations. 


Arnold Whitridge, former professor in the History, 


Arts and Letters Department of Yale University. 


Waldemar A. Nielsen, executivc 


of the Ford 


{merican 


Surely the time has come to stop 
talking about colonialism as if it 
were an unmitigated evil. Colonial- 
ism is no more of an evil than ado- 
lescence. It is a corridor that peoples 
have to pass through on their way to 
independence. We spent 150 years in 
that corridor with the most excellent 
could go it alone we knew more 
about self-government than any peo- 
ple in history, and when they were 
needed we produced a bedy of legis- 
lators that became the envy of the 
civilized world. 


Prelude to Independence 


Today the world moves more 
quickly than it did in 1787, but even 
today a nation cannot be conjured 
into existence from one day to the 
next. We are doing no kindness to 
the peoples of Africa by telling them 
they are following in the path that 


we blazed in 1776. There is no 
parallel between the American Revo 
lution and the rising tide of national 
ism in Africa. 

Let us remind these African peo 
ples that democracy, self government 
and all the technological skills that 
a modern state needs before it can 
stand on its own feet are not in 
digenous to Africa. These are all 
plants of Western origin, imported 
by the colonial powers, that need 
to be tended in their new habitat 
with the greatest care and patience. 

Above all, if we wish to be re- 
garded as leaders, let us have the 
courage as well as the honesty to 
acknowledge, whatever Mr. Khru- 
shchev may think of it, how much 


Africa owes to these same colonial 





powers. Even Portugal, which is 
making the mistake of trying to 
hold back the hands of the clock, 
might profit more from the sympa- 
thy than from the condemnation of 
the United States. 

Like our friends in the South Mr. 
Salazar is struggling to maintain 
white supremacy instead of dividing 
responsibility for government with 
the natives. This is a step the Portu- 
guese are reluctant to take. We know 
something of this reluctance our- 
selves, not only in Southern schools 
but in Northern unions as well. Be- 
fore lecturing other nations on their 
shortcomings it might perhaps be as 
well for us to remember the beam in 
our own eye. 


CONCERN WITH NATO 
NO BAR 


Letter from Waldemar A. Nielsen, 
an executive of the Ford Foundation 
dealing with international problems, 
to The New York Times, March 27, 
reprinted with permission from that 
newspaper and the author. 


In his column of March 19, James 
Reston with more charm than per- 
suasiveness criticizes the decision of 
the Administration to vote for the 
Angola resolution before the United 
Nations Security Council. According 
to Mr. Reston, the Administration in 
its youthful exuberance got its priori- 
ties mixed and forgot that strength- 
ening the Atlantic alliance is really 
task Number One. 

The idea of over-all priorities, tidy 
as it may sound, is not quite applica- 
ble. Our relations with NATO and 
with the less developed countries are 
both of first rank importance. It 
would be most unwise to treat them 
as alternatives. We would do better 
to get on with the job of reinforcing 
our ties with both. 

Moreover, to attempt to deal with 


policy issues affecting both the Euro- 
pean and other areas of the world on 
the basis of an over-all priority con- 
cept would be to apply the meat axe 
where the scalpel is required. 


Complexity of Problems 


NATO is not one problem but a 
cluster of problems of varying im- 
portance in the total situation. And 
our relations with the less developed 
countries are similarly complex. An 
automatic priorities approach could 
lead to such nonsense as voting with 
the NATO countries on a matter of 
minor importance to them but there- 
by opposing the less developed areas 
on a matter which they consider to 
be of vital importance. 

Our policy in specific cases, as 
Angola, must be decided on the basis 
of finer discriminations than over-all 
regional priorities. Have disagree- 
ments on colonial questions between 
the United States and European 
countries had much to do with the 
deterioration of NATO? And will 
United States identification with Eu- 
ropean countries on colonial ques- 
tions in the future have much to do 
with reinforcing the alliance? 

The slippage of the alliance has 
been due primarily, and quite ob- 
viously, to economic, military, tech- 
nological and political factors, not 
to disagreements on colonial ques- 
tions. Nor has United States fidelity 
to Europe (and France in particular) 
on such questions in the past detecta- 
bly checked the deterioration. 

In fact, it would appear that colo- 
nial questions for most of the Atlan- 
tic nations have become secondary in 
importance, and of less than crucial 
consequence even to those which 
still have overseas possessions. 


Underdeveloped Areas 


On the other hand, the colonial 
issue to the underdeveloped areas— 


in their present revolutionary and 
hypersensitive mood—seems to be of 
burning basic importance. By our 
unwillingness in the past to stand up 
strongly for the principle of national 
independence, we have stamped our- 
selves in their minds as a country 
wedded to the status quo, if not 
actually colonialist. This has been 
deeply damaging, I believe, to the 
moral and emotional foundations of 
our relationships with many of them. 

As you inferred in your March 18 
editorial, the Administration has dis- 
played wisdom, courage and imagi- 
nation in its decision on the Angola 
question, a decision which I trust 
signals a new line of policy to be 
consistently followed in the future. 
Such a shift need not seriously affect 
the cohesion of the Atlantic alliance 
if we vigorously seek solutions to the 
other and more fundamental prob- 
lems which have undermined it. 

At the same time, a new United 
States posture on the question of 
colonialism can be most important 
to United States security over the 
long run in creating a new and better 
atmosphere for the pursuit of our 
policies with all the less developed 
areas. 


SOVIET COLONIALISM 


Letter from Christopher Emmet, 
chairman of American Friends of the 
Captive Nations, to The New York 
Times, March 23, reprinted with per- 
mission from that newspaper and the 
author. 


In your leading editorial of March 
18 you rightly praised the action of 
Ambassador Stevenson in supporting 
a debate about Angola in the Securi- 
ty Council and in voting for the 
resolution which followed even 
though our British, French, Turkish 
and Chinese allies, not to speak of 
Portugal, took a different view. 
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We announce—with profound regret over the 
disappearance of a familiar landmark—the cessation 
of the publication of the Foreicn Poticy BuLLetin 
at the end of the current fiscal year. The last issue 
will be that of June 15, 1961. 

The Foreicn Poticy BuLLetin was started in 
1921 to meet the urgent need for information on 
world affairs. In the intervening 40 years the cov- 
erage of world affairs in the mass media, in regular 
and occasional publications of a wide variety of 
voluntary organizations, and in a steady flow of 
scholarly books and articles from universities and 
research organizations across the country, has served 
to fill the vacuum for which the BuLLetin was 
originally designed. It is imperative for voluntary 
organizations to review their program from time 
to time and to modify their operations to meet 


The Board of 
Directors of FPA-WAC, after a long period of care- 


present rather than past needs. 


ful deliberation, has reluctantly concluded that the 
time has come to terminate the publication of the 
Butietin. We know that this decision will be met 


with regret by subscribers who have valued the 


BULLETIN over the years, and we ask your tolerance 
for a decision which was not easily arrived at but 
which we believe to be wise. 

We have found a rapidly increasing demand for 
the kind of concise booklet analyzing one area in 
the news or some critical foreign policy problem 
as provided in the Headline Series, now used widely 
for group study as well as for individual reading. 
We will, therefore, be concentrating our publica 
tion resources on the Headline Series, on “Great 


Decisions” fact sheets and other study materials, 


and on Intercom, as a regular guide to the whole 
range of excellent world affairs materials and 
services now available from hundreds of official and 
unofficial sources. 

We trust that Butietin subscribers will take 
advantage of special arrangements which have been 
made to transfer their remaining BuLietin credit 
to Headline Series or Intercom. Letters containing 
details of these arrangements have been sent to all 


subscribers. 











However, the editorial seems over- 
optimistic in assuming that such 
votes will in no way affect Allied 
solidarity. They are bound to do so, 
at least to some extent, and possibly 
to a damaging extent if there should 
be a new breakdown in French nego- 
tiations on Algeria, which now look 
so hopeful. A case in point was the 
United States stand during the Suez 
crisis which, however justified, did 
damage to our relations with Britain 
and France for at least two years. 

Both in the Suez affair and on An- 
gola we not only voted against 
NATO allies but with the Soviet 
Union. The best way to eliminate or 
reduce the damage is to make our 
policy toward aggression and toward 
colonialism, wherever it occurs, ab- 
solutely fair and consistent. Only 
thus can we balance any criticism 
we may at times be forced to make 
of our allies with criticism of our 
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Communist enemies on the same 
basic issues. 

In the case of Hungary there were 
difficulties, such as the climax of our 
Presidential election and the sudden 
illness of Secretary of State Dulles, 
which partly excuse our failure to 
act in time, but in the case of Angola 
the remedy is much easier to apply. 
It is to move in the UN now against 
Soviet colonialism. For if our policy 
is to serve freedom it must include 
all colonies, or it will only hurt small 
peaceful and friendly countries like 
Portugal and Belgium, while sparing 
the great Soviet and Chinese ag- 
gressors. 


Additions to Agenda 


Thus if we debate Angola we 
should demand debate on Commu- 
nist colonialism not only in Hungary 
and Tibet, but in the Baltic states, 
where it is not even camouflaged as 


it is in Hungary by the pretense that 
the puppet Kadar government speaks 
for the Hungarian people. The Baltic 
countries were openly annexed, their 
governments liquidated and a large 
part of their people deported. 

The American Friends of the Cap- 
tive Nations, therefore, regard it as 
both 
that at the very time of the United 


unfortunate and inconsistent 
States decision to urge a debate on 
the Angola issue in the Security 
Council the United States offered to 
drop Hungary and Tibet from the 
Assembly agenda in order to avoid 
“cold war issues.” 

We hope that under President 
Kennedy’s leadership the United 
States will refuse to apply a double 
standard on colonialism in the UN 
or anywhere else, and that The New 
York Times will support that posi- 


tion. 





Spotlight 
(Continued from page 132) 
in Laos or even Hungary. The Unit- 
ed States would then lose the strong 
weapon it now commands in the 
world forum as compared with the 
Communists—its determination to 


avoid interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 

But what if the United States ab- 
stains from direct intervention? Will 
not the Communists take over one 
country after another while we give 
aid to rebels against dictatorship but 
avoid responsibility for their actions, 
and ours? 

President Kennedy apparently be- 
lieves that the West now faces not 
a nuclear showdown with Russia, 
but a series of local operations com- 
bining limited use cf armed force 
and propaganda designed to subvert 
and bring 


Communists to power. Given the cir- 


existing governments 


cumstances, he contends, the United 
States may have to take the risk 
of engaging in this type of military 
and political operation (as it is now 
doing in Laos), using its own guer- 
rilla forces and not relying only on 
local forces or exiles. If this is done, 
however, anti-Communist operations 
will have to be staged with the object 
of achieving maximum success. Oth- 
erwise, those who seek our aid in 
fighting communism, if reduced to 
frustration or needlessly exposed to 
destruction, will turn against us. 


This would end, for a long time to 
come, such hopes as we may have to 
defeat the Communists without re- 
sort to large-scale war. 

Any intervention by one nation in 
the affairs of other nations is obvi- 
ously fraught with danger. In Cuba’s 
both here and 
in Latin America, have wondered 


case some critics, 
whether the aim of American inter- 
vention would be the overthrow of 
a “revolutionary” government and 
return to a status quo regarded as 
desirable for United States public or 
private interests, or both. This is the 
suspicion that the Communists sedu- 
lously foster, proclaiming themselves 
as the only genuine protagonists of 
revolution. 


Intervention for Democracy 


But whatever may have been true 
of the past, this need no longer be 
true today. The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration has expressed its sympathy 
for the independence aims of colo- 
nial peoples—even at the risk of 
antagonizing our NATO allies, as in 
the case of Portuguese Angola. It has 
made clear that it understands the 
reasons for the Cubans’ revolt against 
Batista, even though it deplores 
Castro’s acceptance of Communist 
ideas and practices. It has strongly 
urged economic and social reforms 
in Latin America as a prerequisite 
for United States aid. The Adminis- 
tration is consistently stressing, not 


anticommunism alone, but the need 
of positive steps toward the eventual 
development of conditions favorable 
to democracy. 

President Kennedy, in his address 
before the 
Newspaper Editors in Washington 


American Society of 
on April 20, made clear that this 
country’s “restraint is not inexhausti- 
ble,” and that he would not permit 
the traditional inter-American policy 
of nonintervention to conceal or ex- 
cuse a policy of inaction. Presumably 
the United States will not intervene 
in Cuba directly unless the other na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere fail 
to act against “outside Communist 
penetration,” but if intervention be- 
comes necessary, the United States 
will strive for complete victory. Thus 
intervention has not been ruled out, 
although it appears to have been 
postponed. 

Although the paragraph referring 
the United States-Cuba dispute to 
the members of the OAS was elimi- 
nated from the seven-power Latin 
American proposal before it was 
passed by the UN General Assembly, 
the United States hopes that quiet 
consultations with Latin American 
countries, together with prompt im- 
plementation of President Kennedy’s 
“Alliance for Progress” program will 
make possible joint intervention, not 
so much against Castro, as for 
democracy. 


Vera Micueces DEAN 
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